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nine voted against the council's action, although the college had
been founded with the direct object of dispensing with religious
qualifications. It is also deplorable that members of the Christian
churches should have applauded this action, attended as it was,
according to the account given of it by Mr. Robertson,1 'with
circumstances of personal discourtesy' to two ladies, one because
her views on religion were unpopular; to the other, because she
bore her father's name. 'The spirit of partisanship, with all the
hatred, injustice, and cruelty which it evokes, has dogged Christianity
like its shadow from the very first, and has enabled its enemies to
maintain plausibly, that it has brought more evil than good to the
human race. All other vices of human nature have been diminished
by Christianity; this one it seems actually to have increased.'2

Mrs. Besant's influence over me was probably increased by
these uncharitable actions, and I remember that, not being able to
buy cut flowers for her lecture-table upon one of her Sunday visits,
I spent the preceding Saturday afternoon and evening in collecting
the most beautiful wild flowers that the neighbouring lanes and
fields provided. They made a pretty showing, too, notwithstanding
their humble origin.

Among those who lectured in Nottingham during this period
was Mr. Foote, who in 1883 had suffered a year's imprisonment
for blasphemy, on account of printed matter which had appeared
in the Freethinker, a weekly journal of which he was the founder,
editor, and proprietor. The aim of those who were responsible
for this prosecution was political, and designed to reach Bradlaugh,
whose publishing firm had exposed the journal for sale. Their
attempt, however, completely failed. Mr. Foote had a literary
capacity of a high order, and he was a forceful and impressive
speaker. The Lord Chief Justice, who sat with a special jury
some weeks after the original verdict to try the case afresh, Brad-
laugh having moved that the case 'be removed from the Old Bailey
by certiorari,' freely admitted that Mr. Foote was not a 'licentious
writer,' and he revealed his opinion of the character of the prose*
cution by saying that 'we have to administer the law, whether we
like it or not.' The abandonment of the High Court prosecution
left the savage sentence passed by Mr. Justice North unchanged,
and Mr, Foote completed his sentence in Holloway prison. I
afterwards knew him very well, and I always admired the work of

1A History of Freethought in the Nineteenth Century, p. 429.
W. R. Inge, Assessments and Anticipations, p. 41.
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